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“BUT AS WE WERE ALLOWED OF GOD TO BE PUT IN TRUST WITH THE GOSPEL, EVENS0 WE SPEAK, NOT AS PLEASING MEN, BUT GOD, WHICH TRIETH OUR HEARTS.” 
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is Where it is not convenient to send the half 
dollar, three dollars may be sent, and the paper will 
be sent for a proportionable time—that is sixty-three 
weeks. 

OS» Apverrisements.—Seventy-five cents for 16 
lines for the first insertion, and fifty cents for each sub- 
sequent insertion. 

iG To Acents.—Persons wishing to act as agents 
for this paper, may obtain commissions on satisfying 
us as to their qualification and responsibility. 

To CLercymex.—Any Clergyman sending in ten 
dollars, with tae names of four new subscribers, shall 
be entitled to receive a fifth copy, without charge, for 
one year. . 

oo To Oun Frienps.—For months to come our 
igents can canvass only a small portion of the States 
for subseribers to the paper. We shall therefore be 
obliged if any of our friends will undertake a vol- 
untary agency among their own friends, and trans- 
mit us names and money, through the Post Office, at 
our own risk. See terms. 

oG= Business Letters should be addressed to the 

















We presume that our relations to this journal are 
sufficiently understood to admit of the withdrawal of 
the Article by which we introduced ourselves to the 
public in this capacity. Our own taste in such mat- 
ters would incline us to withdraw our names entirely 
from its columns, and to leave The Independent to be 
known solely in its own name and character. But as 
such a course might be misconstrued, we deem it expe- 
dient fur the present to continue the announcement 
of our sole responsibility as the editors of the paper. 

Leonarp Bacon. 
Jos. P, Tompson. 
R. S. Srorrs, Jun. 


REGENERATION 4 NEW LIFE, 











Men, in their natural state, are represented in 
the Scriptures as “dead in trespasses and sins.” 
Nor is the term death too strong to characterize 
the condition of a heart insensible to the glory of 
God, and to the great end of itscreation. In phy- 
sical death there is a total cessation of the vital 
functions. The heart no longer expands and con- 
tracts; the lungs no longer inflate and collapse; 
the muscles no longer move in obedience to the 
will; there is a state of utter insensibility. 
Forms and colors brought before the eye do not 
engage its attention; sounds do not startle or 
charm the ear; there is no sensation of any sort 
produced by external objects. A block of mar- 
ble is not more void of sensibility than is the 

















new discovery of the Divine perfections ; as it 
swells with yet loftier purpgses to promote the 
glory of God; as it rejoices in holy fellowship 
with Him, and rises from one height of blessed- 
ness to another, till, as the eagle looks undazzled 
on the sun, it looks upon the burning throne of 
God, and sees in it only the light of love—con- 
template a mind with such aims, with such hopes, 
with such joys—and say if this is not Lire—a 
life in comparison with which no other is deserv- 
ing of the name, 


HIGH CHURCH ARROGANCE. 


We clip the following item from a late number 
of the Christian Observer, of Philadelphia : 

_ “The Rev. Mr. Odenheimer claims and exer- 
cises authority to officiate at the funerals of all 
Baptists, Methodists, Presbyterians, and Quakers, 
who have a property-right to interment in St. 
Peter's church-yard.” Last week a Baptist was 
to be buried. The Rev. Mr. Niles was called to 
officiate. On reaching the gate, the Rev. Mr. 
Odenheimer placed himself in front of the pro- 
cession. _ He led it to the grave, and forced all to 
hear the Episcopal service. This is his custom. 
Will he not next deny a grave to all who have 
not been baptized by Episcopal hands ?” 

In England, a rector of the Oxford School 
sometimes refuses burial in consecrated ground 
to such as had not been baptized in “ the Church” 
or had forsaken her communion. But this is a 
totally different case. St. Peter's church-yard, 
situated in Pine street, between Third and Fourth, 
is one of the most spacious church-yards in the 
city. Like other burial places, it is divided into 
lots, which are owned by individuals or by fami- 
lies as private property, and which may be 
bought, sold, and transferred like other property. 
Though the ground may originally have been 
consecrated according to the rites of the Episco- 
pal Church, the proprietor of a lot has a right to 
interment therein, be he Turk, Jew, infidel, or 
heretic, and the funeral services should be con- 
ducted in each case according to the known pre- 
ference of the deceased, or to the wishes of 
friends. No one has a right to interfere with 
family arrangements in such matters. The act 


of Mr. Odenheimer was downright impudence ; 
and though a collision in such circumstances 


would have been a public scandal, he should 
have been silenced at once, and, if necessary, 
forcibly ejected from the yard, canonicals, prayer- 
book, and all, as a disturber of the religious so- 
lemnities of others ; for a man who, in this coun- 
try, attempts to set up his ecclesiastical preroga- 
tive above the rights of individuals should be 
made to know his place. 

What a contemptible farce was this procedure. 
Did Mr. Odenheimer think by reading the burial 
service to preserve the consecrated soil of St. 
Peter's from being contaminated by the deposit 
therein of “unbaptized” flesh and blood? Or 
was the act prompted by commiseration for the 
soul of the deceased, and designed as an act of 
special grace anda sort of passport to heaven ? 
As some of our readers may be slow to believe 
that any clergyman in this country could make 
such arrogant pretensions, we subjoin a few ex- 


human form when deprived of its vital principle. | tracts from a manual called the “ Young Church- 
It is utterly indifferent to every thing that is fit-| man Catechized,” from the pen of this same Mr. 


ted to produce in it either pleasure or pain; it | Odenheimer. 


These are a fair specimen of the 


is utterly disqualified for the performance of any | doctrines held by one school of Episcopalians— 
of those functions for which it was made. It is though we trust their advocates areas yet greatly 


amachine without a motive power. 

Now what is the condition of a soul which 
is wholly absorbed in the things of this life? 
It lives in the world which God has made— 
but it lives there without God. It may rejoice in 
the works of the Creator; but it does not rejoice 


in the minority in the Protestant Episcopal Church 
in the United States: 


“Q. What is the name of the Holy Catholic 


Church in the United States ? 


“A. The Protestant ao ep Church. 
“Q. Why has our branch of the Church taken 


in them as his works, as an exhibition of his glo- such a name as this! 


rious attributes. The things that are made do 
not carry its thoughts up to the invisible Maker, 
and fix them there in adoring contemplation. 


“A. She has been forced to do so. 
“Q. How so? 
“ 4. In order to distinguish her from the vari- 


ous denominations, who in one degree or other 


This insensibility is not to be ascribed to the | have corrupted the Apostolic doctrine, or depart- 
comparative feebleness of the light of nature. | ed from the Apostolic ministry. 


The more distinct revelation of the character of 
Goi which is made in his Word, fails to produce 
corresponding emotions of wonder and love in 

uch @ mind 
ils service and affections—indifferent to the plea- 
sures of intercourse with Him, and the pain of 
separation from Him—in a word, it is as insensi- 
ble to all that ought to affect a spiritual being as 


if it did not exist. It lives only to the world 
around and beneath it; to the world within and 
above it, it is dead, utterly dead. 

Look, also, at the end for which the soul was 
made —at the faculties with which it is endowed— 


the emotions of which it is capable; look at the 
“trength of its desires, and the reach of its hopes. It 
was made to be planted in God; to strike its roots 
deep in a soil enriched with all the treasures of 
wisdom and love; to derive its sustenance, its 
strength, its beauty, its immortality, from the 
eternal source of good. It was made for nothing 
less than God, and can be satisfied with no- 
thing less. Away from Him itis likea plant 
torn from its native and congenial soil, and left 
to wither on the sand. Does, then, the soul that 
ts absorbed in this world—whose affections, 
hopes, aims, terminate here-—answer the end of 
its creation? What does it do, what does it ob- 
tain, that suits its nature—that corresponds with 
its means of occupation and enjoyment ! It seeks 


for wealth, or honor, or pleasure ; but is any one 
of these —are all of them combined—fit to occupy 
al! its thoughts, and all its love, and all its pow- 
ers? |s it capable of nothing higher? Does it 
not seize upon these to the neglect of that which 
infinitely exceeds them in value and duration? 
And having obtained them all is it not still a 


siarveling, without provision for its greatest 
wants! In respect to the real end of existence, 
't knows and has accomplished nothing. It per- 
forms none of the true offices of its being. It is 


therefore dead—as truly dead in respect to its 
own proper life, as he would be who should go 
and herd with beasts. 


Let, now, the vitalizing influence of the 
Spirit of God penetrate such a mind. As when 
of old it brooded over chaos, there springs up 
under its wings a new creation. That which 
has been so long dead—lost to itself and 
Goi—becomes instinct with life and joy. It 
awakes to a consciousness of its own powers 
and destiny; it awakes to all the loveliness of 
the material creation as the mirror of Jeho- 
vah; it awakes to God himself as the source 
of blessedness Like the chrysalis, it breaks its 
shell; it leaves its inactive, senseless state: it 
spurns its clay; it puts on wings; it breathes 
fresh air, it flutters in the sunbeams; it tastes 
the sweets of flowers, and sports among their 
golden beds. Every thing is, in a sense, as new to 
itas if it had not lived. External objects are in- 
deed the same, but they strike the mind far 
‘ullerently. The world of sin has, in a measure, 
ost its eharms. [tno longer engrosses the atten- 
non. The works of creation and of provi- 
cence, hitherto unnoticed, or admired only as ex- 
lubiting the power and skill of that unknown 
zoldess, Nature, have become full of instruction 
in the ways of God. The heavens declare his 
slory—the firmament displays the work of his 
hand. The Night, throwing off her mantle, wel- 
comes the Day, and bids it flood the world with 
its Maker's glory ; the Day, sinking to rest, re- 
joices that it does not leave the world without 
Goi,—but that the Night also is His, and will 
light up ten thousand altars with her sacred fire. 
The quickened soul sees God in every thing. 
The Bible is still the same,—but the eye that 
reads it is no longer covered with a film of preju- 
dice or unbelief. The thirsty soul drinks in its 
truths as living water, and they become fount- 
ains within it, welling up to everlasting life. 
Contemplate that soul as it expands more and 
more to'take in the great ideas of Godand of Eter- 


“Q. Tell me how the title ‘ Protestant Episco- 
al’ distinguishes the Church in the United States 
rom the classes you have mentioned ? 

“ 4. By the term ‘ Protestant’ the Church is 


It is indifferent to his claims upon | distinguished from the Church of Rome, for it 


protests against her new Creed; by the term 
‘ Episcopal,’ the Church is distinguished from the 
various Protestant denominations, for this word 
shows her adherence to the old and divinely ap- 
pointed ministry. 

“Q. Do you refer to the same Church whether 
you use the expression Holy Catholic Church in 
the United States, or ‘ Protestant Episcopal ” 
we, eS 

“ Q. Is the Holy Catholic Church the divinely 
appointed channel of salvation ? 

“A. Yes. 

“Q. Prove it from Holy Scripture ? 

“ A. In Acts 21 chap. 47th verse, it is declared 
‘The Lord added to the Church daily such as 
should be saved.’ See also Ephes. 5: 23. 

““Q. Give the testimony of the Prayer-Book. 
“A. In the Prayer in the Baptismal Service it 
is said, ‘Mercifuily look upon this child, wash 
him and sanctify him with the Holy Ghost, that 
he, being delivered from thy wrath, may be re- 
ceived into the Ark of Christ's Church. Repeat 
also 3d Collect for Good Friday. 

“Q. Give the testimony of the Ancient Fa- 
thers. 
“ 4. Theophilus, A.D. 168, says, ‘God hath 
given unto the world, troubled with waves and 
storms through sin, those congregations called 
Holy Churches, in which, as in secure island ha- 
vens, the truth is taught, where those who de- 
sire salvation take refuge.’ 

*Q. Are all men obliged to unite themselves 
to the Holy Catholic Church ? 

“A. Yes. 

“Q. Is it sinful to separate from the Holy 
Catholic Church ? 

“A, Yes. 

*@. What do you call this separation ? 

“ A. Schism. 

“Q. Then schism is a sin, is it not? 

“4. Yes, a grievous one. 

“Q. What will lead you into schism? 

“A. The reading of books written against the 
Church. 

“Q. What else? 

“A. The voluntary listening to those who 
spread or preach against the Church. 

“Q. How should you act towards those per- 
sons who have separated from the Church, and 
speak against it ? : 

“A. Pray for them, treat them kindly, but 
never listen to their sinful words. 

“Q. When you are troubled in mind in regard 
to any point connected with your faith, to whom 
should you at once go for information ? 

“A. To the Priest of God, who is appointed to 
watch for my soul. 

“Q. Does the Protestant Episcopal Church en- 
courage this resort of her members to their min- 
isters ? ; 

“Eas. 

“Q. Give me proof from the Prayer Book. 

_* A. In the first Exhortation in the Communion 
Service, the Church says, ‘If there be any of 
you who by these means cannot quiet his own 
conscience herein, but requireth further comfort 
or counsel, let him come to me, or to some other 
Minister of God’s word, and open his grief; and 
that he may receive such godly counsel and ad- 
vice as may tend to the quieting of his con- 
science, and the removing of all scruple and 
doubtfulness.’ ‘ 

«Q, When you are tempted by those not of 
the Church to forsake the Holy Catholic Church, 
what answer will you make ?~ 

« 4. I will say, in the words of the Patriarch 
Joseph, ‘How can I do this great wickedness, and 
sin against God.” 


Sentiments like the foregoing have recently 
been put forth in the pastoral letter of an Epis- 
copalian rector in this city to his people. 





An Independent Man. 


“Be thou like the old apostles, 
Be thou like heroic Paul, 

If a free thought seeks expression, 
Speak it boldly! speak it all! 
Face thine enemi 

Scorn the prison, rack, or rod! 
And if thou hast TRUTH to utter, 
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nity ; as it rises to yet loftier emotions with each 





Speak ! and leave the rest to God.” 
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REV. ELAM H. WALKER. 


We have been hoping to present to our readers 
a more satisfactory record than it has been in 
our power to make respecting the life, the pa- 
tience, and the dying experience of a beloved 
brother, the Rev. Elam H. Walker, late pastor of 





ingston Co., N. Y., who departed this life on the 
11th of January last, in the fiftieth year of his 
age. 
Mr. Walker was a native of Washington 
County in this State. His parents, however, re- 
moved while he was yet a child to the then new 
region beyond the Genesee, where his aged fa- 
ther still resides. He received his classical edu- 
cation chiefly at Hamilton College. ‘His theolo- 
gical education was at Auburn. For a time he 
labored in the missionary work among the Choc- 
taws in the State of Mississippi. After his return 
from that field, he served temporarily in several 
churches of Western New York. For fourteen 
years he was the faithful pastor of the church 
above named ; and there he will long be remem- 
bered for the exemplary purity of his life, for the 
simplicity and godly sincerity of his character, 
for the meek steadfastness which he exhibited in 
times of trial, and above all for the cheerful pa- 
tience with which he glorified God in suffering 
and in death. 

The disease which caused his sufferings and 
death has been publicly discussed to some extent 
in its relations to medical science. Avoiding as 
much as possible all scientific and technical 
terms, we will only say that some twenty years 
ago an attack of quinsy or sore throat, imperfectly 
cured, was followed by the growth of a singular 
tumor which at first was a deep-seated and hard- 
ly perceptible lump on the right side of the throat, 
and which though slowly enlarging occasioned 
no special anxiety or annoyance. Within the 
last two or three years, the growth of the tumor 
was more rapid; and as it advanced, extending 
itself over the front and approaching the left side 
of the throat, it produced a most distressing pres- 
sure on the windpipe, as if a cord were drawn 
around the neck, tightening every day. For 
several months, his life was a prolonged and ago- 
nizing strangulation, under which his strength, 
though in every other respect his health was un- 
impaired, was gradually exhausted. On the 7th 
of January, it being evident that he must die by 
strangulation within a few hours if not relieved, 
the only resort that remained was a desperate 
surgical operation. This was performed after 
deliberate consultation by Dr. F. H. Hamilton of 
Buffalo, well known to medical men as second to 
no other surgeon in Western New York. But 
the incision only revealed as was feared, the hope- 
lessness of the attempt. It was decided that if the 
operation should be pursued to the extent of re- 
moving that portion of the tumor which was 
causing suffocation, death would be the immedi- 
ate result. This decision was communicated to 
the patient; and he was informed that the only 
remaining jchance of the least temporary relief, 
or of even a few hours’ life, was in another ope- 
ration, opening the usual pipe below the seat of 
the disease. This was done; “and through the 
artificial aperture thus formed, the sufferer obtain- 
ed for the last four days of his life, the first, full 
and free, breathing which he had known for years, 
though of course from the movement of the per- 
foration of the trachea, he entirely lost the power 
of speaking.” 

From the foregoing statement, it will be easily 
understood, that for a long time before his death 
he must have suffered more than language can 
express. Early in the summer, he had resigned 
his pastoral charge, convinced that his work in 
the ministry was done, and that little else remain- 
ed for him than to suffer and to wait. And all 
the days of his appointed time, he waited, hum- 
bly and meekly hoping in his Redeemer, till his 
change came. In the language of one who was 
a witness of his sufferings and of his cheerful 
submission, “the patience, the sweet uncom- 
plaining spirit, with which he endured his trials, 
has hardly been exceeded in the history of mar- 
tyrdom.” A few hoursafter the operation,—when 
his voice, as we have already intimated, had be- 
come silent forever, and the only mode of com- 
municating with those around him was by signs 
or in writing, he requested his wife to read aloud, 
as expressive of his feelings, that remarkable 
composition of Richard Langhorne, which we 
have copied below from “the Judson Offer- 
ing.” About two hours before he breathed 
his last, he laid aside the slate on which he 
had written to express his wishes, and asked for 
paper on which, to write his last words for his 
wife. He wrote, “For my dear wife from whom 
L expect soon, for a season, to part;” and then 
proceeded to give her ail necessary advice and 
information as calmly as if he were going ona 
journey. When a brother said to him: “You are 
almost home—your Father's house must be in 
view,” he nodded his assent. While he had 
strength to listen, “the chamber where he met his 
fate” was at his desire a place of constant prayer 
and praise as if upon those wings he would as- 
cend to heaven. 
It is told me 1 must die. 

Richarp Lancuorne, a lawyer, was unjustly 
condemned and put to death as a traitor, in the 
reign of Charles Il. Just before his execution 
he wrote the following unique and most exquis- 
ite poem. In the language of the Quarterly Re- 
view, “A poem it must be called, though it is not 
verse. Perhaps there is not in this or any other 
language, a poem which appears to have flowed 
so entirely from the heart.” Without waiting to 
search out a complete copy, we give it, as we 
find it, “somewhat abridged.” 

It is told me I must die, 

O happy news ! 
Be glad, O my soul, 
And rejoice in Jesus, thy Savior. 

If He intended thy perdition, 
Would He have laid down his life for thee? 
Would He have called thee with so much love, 
And illuminated thee with the light of his Spirit ¢ 


Would He have given thee his cross, 
And given thee shoulders to bear it with patience ¢ 


It is told me I must die. 
O happy news ! 
Come on, my dearest soul, 
Behold thy Jesus culls thee ! 
He prayed for thee upon his cross; 
There He extended his arms to receive thee ; 
There He bowed down his head to kiss thee; 
There He opened his heart to give thee entrance; 
There He gave up his life to purchase life for thee. 
It is told me I must die. 
O what happiness! 
I am going 
To the place of my rest ; 
To the land of the living ; 
To the haven of security ; 
To the kingdom of peace ; 
To the palace of my God ; 
To the nuptials of the Lamb ; 
To sit at the table of my King ; 
To feed on the bread of angels ; 
To see what no eye hath seen ; 
To hear what no ear hath heard , 
To enjoy what the heart of man cannot comprehend. 


O my Father! 
O thou best of all fathers, 
Have pity on the most wretched of all thy children! 
I was lost, but by thy mercy found ; 
J was dead, but by thy grace am now raised again : 
I was gone astray after vanity, 
But am now ready to appear before 
O my Father, 
Come now in mercy and receive thy child! 
Give him thy kiss of peace ; 
Remit unto him all his sins ; 
Clothe him with thy nuptial robe ; 
Permit him to havea place at thy feast; 
And forgive all those who are guilty of his death. 


“ Waar 1s Grace “” ipgued the Moderator of a 
Southern Presbyter, of a colored Candidate for licen- 
sure, who had been for forty a slave. “Grace !” 
he sententiously replied, “ ! that is what I 
call something for nothing.” 
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the First Presbyterian Church in Dansville, Liv-. 


NEW YORK, THURSDAY, MARCH 1, 1849. 


For the Independent. 
“DUTIES OF CHRISTIANS IN TIMES LIKE 
THESE.” 


The Independent for Feb. 15, contains an ex- 
cellent article under this head. The peculiar 
duties of Christians, at the present time, on which 
the writer insists, with no ordinary judgment, 
taste, and eloquence, are—l. ,To watch the 
progress of passing events; 2. To offer spe- 
cial and earnest prayer; 3. To throw themselves, 
with all their influence, into the great reforma- 
tory and Christian movements # the age ; 4. To 
labor, with special earnestness, for the evangeli- 
zation of their country. I fully assent to the 
truth and importance of each of these proposi- 
tions, and of all that is said under each. But 1 
beg leave to suggest that there is something no 
less true, and still more important, which is not 
said. The writer has told the truth, and nothing 
but the truth; but he has not spoken the whole 
truth, nor the truth which most imperatively de- 
mands the consideration of Christians at this 
critical moment. He has not only omitted to 
mention that which is always their first duty, but 
he has failed to point out what is now their most 
imminent danger. 

He must be a brute or a block, and no man, 
who can fail to watch the progress of passing 
events in times like these. There may be such 
things—they should hardly be called persons— 
among those who read no newspaper. But the 
great danger of such Christians as read The In- 
dependent, is, that they will gaze on the civil and 
political revolutions which are now passing in 
such rapid succession and such imposing grand- 
eur across the stage of life, till they become ab- 
sorbed and bewildered; that they will stand in 
stupefied amazement, or look on in idle curiosity, 
as the foundations of society are shaken, and old 
institutions are crumbling and falling on every 
side, while their duty calls them imperatively to 
look out for their own safety, and for the tempo- 
ral and eternal welfare of those immediately 
around them, When a great city is on fire, and 
seems ready to sink into a heap of smouldering 
ruins, the exhortation to the firemen should be 
not so much watch, as work, work, where you are— 
work where you can; stand in your lot, and do 
your appointed work / 

He must be an atheist, and no Christian, who, 
at such times as these, can restrain prayer for 
“the universal coming of Christ’s kingdom.” But 
the kingdom of God cometh not with observa- 
tion. The kingdom of God is within you. So 
said our Lord to his disciples, in view of the ap- 
proaching destruction of Jerusalem and dissolu- 
tion of the Jewish state. And were he now on 
earth, in full view of the present commotions, and 
in the perfect foresight of the still greater changes 
that are soon, perhaps, to come over the church 
and the world, would he not reiterate in the ears 
of all his disciples the same warning: “ The 
kingdom of God cometh nor by observation ; the 
kingdom of God is wirutn you ; in the hearts of 
individual Christians ; and it can be propagated 
over the world only by being cherished in hearts 
where it is established, and thence communicated 
to hearts where it is not, till the little leaven 
leaven the whole lump. ThatChristian does the 
most for the salvation of mankind who most assid- 
uously watches and keeps alive the fire of love 
and devotion on the altar of his own heart, and 
seizes on every providential opportunity to kindle 
the same fire in the hearts of his neighbors. 
That church contributes most directly and most 
largely to the world’s conversion, which labors 
most abundantly for the revival of religion and 
the salvation of sinners in its midst, and lets its 
light shine most brightly on all around it. Far 
be it from me to say that this is the whole duty of 
Christians; but this isthe first duty. And if this 
first duty were discharged by all, how soon would 
all Christendom be illumined by the pure Gospel ; 
and then how certain and speedy would be the 
work of the world’s conversion ! 

The Christian and the Christian minister, of 

all others, should be friends of reform, of pro- 
gress, of temperance, of liberty, of humanity. 
They should be unconcerned about nothing which 
concerns man. But the only lasting and desir- 
able freedom is, or is based upon, that wherewith 
Christ maketh free; and the only humanity 
which can cure all the ills that flesh is heir to, is 
Christian’ charity, the philanthropy of the Gospel. 
Civil and political revolutions, without a moral 
and spiritual renovation, may alter the symp- 
toms, but cannot cure the disease: may change 
the plan, but will be sure to keep the pain. Man’s 
“kingdom come” must have its seat just where 
God’s does—within, in the enlightened minds and 
purified hearts of individuals. 
The American Christian, who, in his prayers 
and efforts, places any public reform or foreign 
enterprise before the evangelization of his coun- 
try, greatly mistakes his duty ; stands in hisown 
light ; misapprehends the most effectual means for 
accomplishing his own favorite end. But how 
are the streams of pity and beneficence to over- 
flow our land if the fountains are dried up; and 
where are the fountains but in particular church- 
es and individual Christians? Ah, here lies the 
dangers of our times. The fountains are over- 
looked, while every body stands gazing at the 
great streams, or rather the magnificent channels, 
which Providence is opening, but which never will] 
be filled, save by those little rills of beneficence 
which have their source in the hearts of eminent- 
ly holy Christians. The world will never be 
converted in the gross. Mankind will never be 
saved in masses. The providence of God alone 
will never make nations or individuals free or 
virtuous, holy or happy, in this world or the 
world to come. Providence will prepare the 
ground, give the rain and sunshine; but every 
husbandman must sow the good seed, and culti- 
vate his own field, or a famine will overspread 
the Church and the world, and individuals and 
nations will die of starvation. Would that | 
could write on the heart of every Christian and 
Christian minister—yes, and of every patriot, 
statesman, and philanthropist—those words of 
our Lord, spoken in times very similar to ours: 
“Tue Kincpom or Gop COMETH NOT WITH oB- 
SERVATION. WHEN, THEREFORE, THEY SAY UNTO 
you, See HERE! or Ske THERE! GO NOT AFTER 
THEM, NOR FOLLOW THEM ; FOR, BEHOLD, THE KING- 
pom or GoD Is WITHIN you.” 7 ip 


For the lodependent 
THE LIBERTY OF THE CHURCHES. 


“The ecclesiastical government which Christ 
has appointed is a pure democracy ; which places 
every member of the Church upon a level, and 
gives him perfect liberty with order.”"—Dr. Em- 
mons’ Sermon, 76 

On the revival of Independency, it was every- 
where denounced as popular and democratical, 
a. kind of government hated and dreaded by the 
powers which then were ; princes, exacting pas- 
sive obedience, controling both Church and State, 
and ecclesiastics making “gain of godliness.” 
There seemed to be a kind of presentiment that 
principles of this kind were to spring up and 
prevail, and one day to break the yoke which, 
for a thousand years, had been on the necks of 
the people. 

“ Progeniem sed enim Trojano a sanguine duci 

Anudierat ; Tyrias olim que vertere arces.” 

But the popular principle in the churches did 

not so much look to the establishment of a new 





pressions of the powers whifch.were unjustly and 
cruelly keeping them in bondage. Rev. John 
Wise, a distinguished Commentator, says, “A 
democracy was the New Testament order of the 
churches, is agreeable with the law of light and 
of nature, and best accommodated to the concerns 





Greligion : that it beat them out of in the bad 
wather of ten bloody persecutions, and is the 
acient order of the Churches of New England. 
Itwas not the government of the early churches 
waich incurred these persecutions. No coercive 
péwer is needful in the Church. Its highest act 
isexcluding a person from the society, and its 
bet weapons, faith, prayers, and tears, though 
had words must be sometimes used.”—Vind. 
Chhs., 1717. 

John Milton says, “It cannot be conceived that 
wiat men now call jurisdiction in the Church, 
slpuld be other than Christian censorship, and 
thirefore it is truly named ecclesiastical censure ; 
ari if it stood more with the majesty of the office 
ofthe Roman Censor, to have no other serjeants 
ani maces about him but the invisible ones of 
teror and shame, much more of the Christian. 
Inthe beginning this authority seems to have 
bem placed in the father of a family. Now, God 
being a most indulgent father, governs his sons, 
as a family of discreet age, in the sweetest and 
mildest manners of paternal discipline. The 
government of the Gospel is economical and fra- 
ternal, that is, of such a family, where there be 
Ro servants, but all sons, in obedience and not 
servility ; for the service of God is true free- 
dom.”—1 Prose Wks., 75-83-85.-1641. 

John Robinson says, “Touching the proper 
subject of the power of Christ, we put it in the 
body of the congregation—the multitude called 
the Church.”—1 Han. Wks. As the Church acted 





system of powers, as deliverance from the op-| 
| of liberty in its broadest sense. Hume says, “ the 


by majorities, chose all their officers, and admin- 
istered all censures, it was not easy for him to 
clear it of the objections of the hierarchy to its 
democratic character and tendency. But these 
early Puritans were, as to the State, sincere mon- 
archists, and Robinson showed, as well as he 
could, that the throne could not be affected by 
the order of their Church; and it would seem 
that he scarcely considered it as liable to the 
objection of democracy.—Punch. Hist. Cong., 
348, &c. 

The primitive order of the churches did not 
immediately revive with the Reformation. To 
reform the abuses and conceptions of the Church 
was sufficient to employ all the moral forces of 
the early reformers. Church and State had been 
connected for a thousand years, and but little ex- 
amination seems to have been made by them as 
to the right or expediency of this connection. 
To set up churches, independent of the govern- 
ment, was the work of another reformation. 
D’Aubigné says “ Luther, setting out in princi- 
ple from the democratic, arrived, in fact, to the 
Erastian extreme. Never was there, perhaps, so 
immense space between the premises laid down, 
and the conduct he adopted. He expressed him- 
self in a contradictory manner as to what princes 
ought and ought not to doin the Church. This 
is a point upon which the Reformer and his age 
had no settled opinions. There were other ques- 
tions to be cleared."—Vol. 4, p. 31. “In the 
mind of the Reformer, the faithful were in their 
minority, and needed the tutelage of the princes; 
but the era of the Church’s majority might arrive, 
and then would come its emancipation.”—Ibid. 
Thus, in Saxony, and the other German States, 
the direction of the churches was entrusted to the 
civil government, and in Switzerland, Zwingle 
stopped at the council ofjtwo hundred. “A con- 
servative principle was substituted for a reform- 
ing one, and Melancthon, by Luther's consent, 
published a German Mass preserving the Latin 
Liturgy.” There was one exception. Philip, the 
Landgrave of Hesse, introduced a church order 
which was truly democratical. “The autonomy 
or self-government of the Church is its funda- 
mental principle. The ministers are ordered to 
be the servants, and not the lords, princes, or 
governors of the Church. The bishop, who is 
none other than the pastor, is to be chosen by the 
Church, and if he cause scandal, may be deposed 
by them.” Here was a good beginning; but he 
appointed certain visitors or superintendents, 
who gradually undermined or encroached upon 
the independence of the churches, until those, 
like the others, became connected with the State. 
—Ibid. 27, 28. 

Much the same state of things took place in 
England. The Reformers there, Cranmer, Red- 
mayn, Cox, down to Bancroft with Whitgift, held 
“that Scripture had not set down any one form of 
church government to be perpetual; the charge 
of this is left to the magistrate.” Episcopacy 
was accordingly established, and the King, in- 
stead of the Pope, became the head of the 
Church. 

The Erastians were an influential sect in the 
assembly of divines. Dr. Lightfoot, the learned 
Selden, Whitlock, and others, and the two Houses 
of Parliament also were, almost to a man, Eras- 
tians. They held the Church to be a mere crea- 
ture of the State, and that Christ and the apostles 
left the keys in the hands of the civil magistrate, 
who had the sole power of punishing transgres- 
sors and appointing the forms of government; 
that the communion was open to all; that the 
Church had no power of excommunication ; and 
that none took place till 200 years after Christ. 
They held “ Die vulerie” to mean “tell it to the 
courts of law..—2 Neal 12. In England, al- 
though the laws disallowed any but the estab- 
lished worship, there were conscientious persons, 
who could not conform, and before the end of 
the reign of Elizabeth, churches were organized 
under covenants and confessions strictly demo- 
cratical. But they were all crushed or driven 
into exile. 

The Genevan Reformer introduced a primary 
democracy into the Reformed Churches of France, 
Geneva, Scotland, and Holland; but he put the 
Church into the hands of the Presbyteries and 
Synods, and called on the civil tribunals to pun- 
ish those who were adjudged heretics. So that 
we do not find the democratic principle adopted 
and prevalent-and fully exemplified, until it was 
adopied by the exiled churches about the year 
1610, and that by Robinson, the true pioneer, 
who was “the overthrower of Brownism, and 
the author of Independency,” as says Baylie, 
but as Cotton says, “the reviver rather than the 
author, for it was the order of the primitive 
churches.” The Leyden Church was removed to 
Plymouth, and became the “model of the 
churches soon after set up in Massachusetts.” 
Still it was not safe to advocate the democratic 
character of the churches until the Parliament 
began to prevail against Charles I., say about 
the year 1640; and after that time, great caution 
was necessary, for there was an ill-sense, a bad 
meaning, generally attached to the word “De- 
mocracy,” of which it was not wholly disabused 
until within the last half century. There was an 
external show of “aristocracy” in the e/ders, by 
which to repel the charge of democracy, until the 
Lords were put down to Cromwell, after which 
we hear no more of it. 

But all this time, this democratic principle was 
clearly to be seen in the New Testament, and 
was embraced by multitudes, by the Puritans 
generally, and by all the Separatists especially, 
and it was working changes in the churches and 
changes in civil societies. The exiles from Eng- 
land, “ who went forth weeping, bearing precious 
seed, came again rejoicing, bringing their sheaves 
with them,” and two thousand churches of their 
order now flourish in England. The seeds of 
Christian liberty had been sown in the sixteenth 
century, and that seed fel! into good ground, and 
early in the seventeenth century the sheaves be- 
gan to be gathered, and they proved to be sheaves 


noble principles of liberty took root, and shelter- 
ing themselves under puritanical absurdities, be- 
came fashionableamong the people.” —Eliz., App. 
X The ascendency of the Republicans did not 





show itself till 1644, when, says Hallam, “the 


spirit of ecclesiastical, rather than civil democra- 
cy, was the first sign of the approaching hours.” 
—1 Cons. Hist., 581. Hume admits that “to the 
Puritans the English owe the whole freedom of 
their constitution.” 

“The New Testament is truly a republican 
book. The Puritans imbibed its spirit; they 
modelled their churches after the primitive form, 
and founded them on the basis of entire indepen- 
dence, and equality of rights, regulating all their 
concerns by mutual consultation and a popular 
vote of the brotherhood.”—Hawes’ Trib. Pilg., 
61-63. wed 

It is easy to perceive that, if England is in- 
debted to the Puritans for all of freedom enjoyed 
there, much more is America so indebted. They 
not only brought to this country their principles, 
and their holy zeal and practice, but their Church 
order; and they made that order, which they 
believed to be the order of the Apostolic churches, 
and a perfect law of liberty, a pattern, at least in 
its great privileges, of the civil institutions which 
they set up. In 1681, at an agitation in Ipswich 
caused by an oppressive tax, Rev. John Wise, (a 
leader in thse days) exclaimed in the assembly, 
“Democracy is Christ's government in Church 
and state.”—2 Han., 427. 

Upon the whole, the prospéfity of our country, 
as well as our churches, fully proves that all 
fears on this subject are groundless, and that, as 
Dr. Emmons says, “the ecclesiastical government 
which Christ has appointed places every man 
upon a level and gives him perfect liberty with 
order.” 

A DescenpanT OF THE PrLeRiMs. 

Nore 1. The proposition that “each individual 
Church possessed the rights and powers inherent in 
an independent assembly,” in apostolical and primi- 
tive times, is fully maintained by Colman in a book on 
this subject, by Scripture and authentic history, in a 
manner calculated to convince, as it would seem, 
every candid enquirer. 

Nore 2. Hubbard says, “some have feared that in 
the beginning of times was occasioned much disad- 
vantage to the government of the Church by making 
it too popular; and no less to wait government by 
toc much contriving to advance the liberties of the 
people.”—Hist. N. E. 184. He is speaking of the first 
churches in Massachusetts ; 1631-1636. 

Norte 3. It seems “democracy” was objected to the 
ecclesiastical polity of Massachusetts by their friends. 
Ld. Say and Seal. Mr. Cotton’s answer is given 
by Hutch. 1 Hist. Mass.,437-9. He says “ democracy 
I do not conceive God did ever ordain as fit for church 
or commonwealth, but monarchy and aristocracy are 
approved and directed by Scripture. Though it be 
status popularis, where people choose their own rulers, 
yetithe government is not a democracy ; if administer- 
ed by one, though elective, it is a monarchy; if by 
many, it is an aristocracy; and it is partly denied by 
Mr. Robinson to be democratical, though the people 
choose their own officers.” This was in 1636, just be- 
fore the spirit of liberty waked from its long slumbers, 
and when Roger Williams was contending for liberty 


of conscience - 


ene ee For the Independent. 
CHURCH-PLANTING IN THE FAR WEST. 


Messrs. Eprrors :—I wish through your col- 
umns to correct an error which prevails exten- 
sively in the Eastern States, relative to the diffi- 
culty of planting and cultivating churches in the 
West, especially upon the frontier. This subject 
is not understood by the Christians who are daily 
sending forth their, benevolence like one of our 
mighty rivers, to fertilize this great valley with 
the principles of the Gospel of Christ. There 
are things blended with this subject which the 
East ought to understand and appreciate, and must 
do so ere all will be done which should be done 
for the salvation of the West, and through her, 
that of the world. It would be no hard problem 
to solve, if this communication was intended for 
that purpose, to prove that the salvation of the 
world, so far as human agency is concerned, de- 
pends mainly upon the salvation of the increasing 
millions of the great Mississippi valley. An ar- 
ticle to that effect | may send you at some future 
the. 

It is no light task for any man to plant an or- 
thodox church at any point upon our frontier; 
and especially is this true of orthodox Calvinistic 
churches. The peculiar doctrines of this branch 
of the Church of Christ strike at the root of the 
tree of Depravity, and must meet with stern and 
organized opposition. Man can bear to have his 
limbs cut off and his figure marred ; but when 
his heart is to be plucked out, that is too much. 
So men will bear to have some of the branches 
of the depraved tree pruned ; nay, the whole top 
may be cut away; but when you come to the 
plucking up the root, they demur, object, and 
finally refuse. 

To come into a western community, overrun 
with every ism, from Arminianism to rank Infi- 
delity—the whole enclosed, as it were, with a 
wall of worldliness, stupidity, ignorance, and 
prejudice—and plant a Calvinistic church, is a 
work which none can know save those who have 
fully accomplished it. He who undertakes it 
will find that he has to meet and overcome oppo- 
sition from every quarter, and much will come 
from those of whom he had a right to hope better 
things. The Presbyterian or orthodox Congre- 
gationalist, will find that he is talked against, his 
preaching and doctrines preached against, and 
the people warned, in private and in public, “sub 
rosa” and openly, against the “damnable heresies” 
he endeavors to palm off upon an unsuspecting 
community. ! write what I know. Ministers, 
wearing the badge of “ambassadors for Christ,” 
and laymen, with the zeal of discipleship upon 
them, will go through the community, creating 
prejudices, misquoting and mangling “ creeds and 
confessions” about which they know as much as 
a child does of Hebrew; thus stirring up oppro- 
brium to an extent wholly inconceivable except 
to such as have encountered it. Here then is one 
reason why so much labor and toil is expended 
in planting one of our churches in the West. 

But when planted, and it begins to germinate 
and grow under the fostering dews of Heavenly 
Grace, the same system, or rather systems (for 
they are almost legion”), continue to put forth 
their untiring efforts to “ break down and destroy” 
what they could not prevent from commencing an 
existence. 

But now other troubles arise. The Missionary 
who has secured a little nucleus, a church organi- 
zation, is now met with a want which is felt along 
the whole line of our frontier States, and that is 
a meeting-house. Said one of our Western men, 
“If a man wishes to keep bees, he must have 
hives.” Yes, and if a Missionary desires to cul- 
tivate the church he has planted, and keep the 
congregation around him, he must have the house 
of God. And here a most sericus question arises; 
under such circumstances as we have described, 
how is he to get one? Reader, that question has 
been as hard to solve as was the problem which 
so severely tasked the powers of the celebrated 
Greek Mathematician. Indeed, if Archimedes, 
with all his powers of perseverance, was engaged 
in this work, he would fail. Being truly unable 
to obtain such a building for months and even 
years after the Missionary has planted his church, 
forms an almost insuperable obstacle in the way 
of advance. He labors and toils ; but the plant will 
not thrive, and his congregation gradually leaves 
him. In such cases, and they are neither “few 
nor far between,” a house of worship becomes an 
absolute “sine qué non.” In this fact see a rea- 
son for the very slow growth of our churches. 
Years of hard labor, and in Many cases of suffer- 
ing, have been thrown away, comparatively at 
least; whereas a few hundred dollars contributed, 
with which to erect a comfortable place for public 
worship, would have secured advantages yet to 





be reached by other years of continued exertion. 





And in some instances entire failures have oc- 
curred on account of this want. Our churches 
might have been ten years in advance of what 
they are now, but for the difficulty here presented. 
Next to the living teacher is the importance of a 
comfortable house of God. 1 would thatI had 
the voice of a thousand thunders, that I might 
impress this fact upon the hearts and consciences 
of Christians in the East. Let the American 
Home Missionary Society know that this is one 
great cause why it is called on for so many suc- 
cessive years to aid in sustaining the ministry 
even in quite flourishing towns in the West. 

But I have only room for one more difficulty in 
cultivating those churches which have been plant- 
ed all along our Western boundary ; and that is 
poverty together with emigration. Western so- 
ciety is of all the most worldly-minded. Those 
who come to this country come here for no other 
purpose than to secure a fortune. Of course they 
are the most indifferent people in the world to 
religion. The natural consequence is, our 
churches are almost invariably poor; and, for 
the same reason, mostly compesed of females. 
Hence, a church may increase in numbers without 
increasing in ability to support the institutions of 
the Gospel. This is emphatically my own case. 
Four years ago last September my church was 
organized with ten members, three males and 
seven ‘females. It haS increased to fifty-three 
members, thirteen males and forty males. But 
they are all emphatically poor. Add to this 
deaths and emigration—dne male has died, one 
gone to Oregon Territory,two removed up into 
Hart county, and’one to St. Louis ; and the other 
male members, except three, live from three to ten 
miles in the country. Thenthere is another rea- 
son why our churches continue to call for aid, 
and sometimes increasing tid. These things 
cannot be helped. They are difficulties that 
should be known. My church, though actually 
larger than it was twelve months ago, cannot do, 
for the support of the ministry, what it could do 
twelve months ago. All these difficulties that I 
have mentioned, when put together, are enough 
to make the boldest hear: shrink from the en- 
counter. The Apostle’s exclamation is appro- 
priate here— Whois suffic'ent for these things ?” 

zs. ©. 8. 


FROM OUR CORRESPONDENT IN IOWA. 


Dvusvevt, Feb. 6, 1849. 
To the Editors of the Independent : 

Gentiemen :—In a former letter I remarked 
that the fact, that all the North-western States cast 
their votes for Gen. Cass at the recent Presiden- 
tial election, was no indication of the public 
sentiment of this section of the Union on the 
subject of the extension of Slavery. In proof 
of this, 1 can now state that the legislatures of 
all these States, except Iowa, have passed reso- 
lutions of instruction to their members of Con- 
gress to oppose such extension; and in Iowa 
such resolutions passed the Senate, 11 to 5, but 
were defeated in the House, contrary to the un- 
doubted wishes of a vast majority of the people. 
Indiana has recently displaced her Senator, Han- 
negan, in Congress (a “ northern man with south- 
ern principles”), and substituted Witcombe, a Free 
Soil Democrat. In view of this, the’ Charleston 
Mercury says: “It is now evident that, to favor 
Southern views, is fatal to the popularity of any 
public man in the Free States.” Thank God, ii 
it isso. Even Michigan goes for free soil. It is 
cheering to know that this vast North-west sec- 
tion is sound on this point. How soon will its 
influence preponderate in the councils of the na- 
tion ? 

Although so much has been said upon it, yet 
few have any idea of the extent and resources of 
the States lying in the valley of the Mississippi. 
Col. Abert, of the U. S. Top. Engineers, esti- 
mates the present value of the commerce of the 
western rivers at one hundred and ninety millions 
of dollars! This embraces the business on seventy 
rivers and 'bayous, navigable for steamboats a 
distance of 16,674 miles. The area of Illinois is 
about 3514 millions of acres ; that of Wisconsin, 
344 ; and of Iowa, 3244, making a total of about 
10244 millions. This is enough to furnish a farm 
of 25 acres to every head of a family in the 
United States, or 5 acres to every man, woman, 
and child, black and white, estimating 5 to a 
family. The whole population of the Union, 
then, could subsist within the boundaries of these 
three States. Each of these States could furnish 
a farm of 100 acres to 330,000 families, consist- 
ing of 1,650,000 souls. Add, then, to the agri- 
cultural, the mineral, manufacturing, and com- 
mercial resources, and what a mass of human 
beings might exist in these three North-western 
States, and live vastly better than do the multi- 
tude in the Old World. 

Public improvements are being rapidly prose- 
cuted in this section. The magnetic telegraph, 
railroads, canals, and plank roads, are extending 
themselves, or are projected in every direction. 
In a former letter | spoke of the progress of set- 
tlements west in this State. I see that one of 
our Senators has introduced a bill in Congress to 
provide for the laying off of a town at Traders’ 
Point, on the Missouri River, within our bound- 
aries, on unsurveyed public lands. Cities will, 
ere long, spring up on that mighty stream where 
there is not now even a cabin. 

J conversed recently with an intelligent law- 
yer, just returned fron the capital of Wisconsin, 
where the Legislature is in session. He said he 
was struck with the marked character of that 
body. Almost all its members were apparently 
ardent philanthropists, and earnest men. But 
unfortunately there was too much of the spirit 
of reform not based on Christian philosophy. 
“They have a zeal, but not according to know- 
ledge,” in all things, although they have made 
some decided advance on former systems of legis- 
lation. Fora single instance—they have repeal- 
ed all usury laws. 

Our Legislature. at its recent session, passed a 
very good School law. It also provided for the 
establishment of a branch of the State Univer- 
sity at this place, and one at Fairfield. This 
is an institution in embryo, endowed by Congress 
with a large amount of public lands. It is doubt- 
ful, however, whether it ever accomplishes any 
good, although a similar one, in its origin and 
general plan, is very successful in Michigan. 

The California or “ yellow fever” continues to 
rage in this vicinity. Some adventurers have 

already gone, and others are preparing to set out 
in the spring, by land. If their reports should 
be favorable, it seems now as though this region 
would be almost depopulated. The effect in de- 
pressing business, and repressing improvement 
and enterprise, will be considerable, and is even 
now apparent. Property is declining in value, 
and in one mining town can be bought, I am told, 
at almost any price. It will also weaken the 
churches, and render them, for a time, still more 
dependent on missionary aid. 

And this reminds me that the exhausted state 
of the treasury of the A. H. M. Society is caus- 
ing distress among its missionaries. Many of 
them have had no remittances for a long time, 
and are in pressing need. The following is an 
extract from a letter I have just received from 
one: “If you have any Home Miss. funds, I 
would be glad to have you pay them to me, and 
I will account for them in New York. Jt will 
accommodate me much, as I am entirely destitute. 
I have received no funds from New York since 
last May. Our matters look rather encouraging ; 
house full last Sabbath. We try to wait patient- 
ly, but it is hard work. Thank you for your 
cheering note. You have heard that the Lord is 
dealing with his enemies. Since Mr. ——, an 





opposer, died, the wife of a bitter enemy to me 
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and my church died suddenly. To pay him, wile 
and I have been to his house twice, and tried to 
comfort him. Wife made up, with the help of 
the sewing circle, a number of garments for his 
ragged children. He looked up with astonish- 
ment when we went in. He seemed humbled, 
and we hope we did him good. The prayer 
meetings are well attended and solemn. We 
are expecting a blessing.” 

Few at the east have any idea what these self- 
denying missionaries and their wives endure : 
and yet they are cheerful. It would do the 
donors to the funds of the A. H. M. Society good 
to see them meet occasionally to recount their 
trials, and to pray and sympathize with each 
other. I wish, too, that they could peruse the 
letters that pass between the devoted daughters 
of New England in the missionary field, wao 
have abandoned the parental roof, where they 
never knew want, and circles of kind friends, to 
endure toil, self-denial, and sometimes persecu- 
tion, in their labors for Christ. The following 
is an extract from a recent letter from a mission- 

"s wife tomy wile :. 

We pie sr dl the day was very cold. 
We reached Br. H——’s (another missionary) to 
dinner ; after which, lie and husband left to hold 
a protracted meeting at E. Mrs. H. and I read, 
and talked, and prayed together, and I received 
much good from the visit. I cannot attain Mrs. 
H.’s sweetness of spirit, but I can attain to her 
enjoyment of the Christian life, and for that I 
will strive. Her piety is deep and lively, and 
ever ready to enkindle the flame in others. We 
extended our arms of love to you, too, and held 
you in our embrace.” Such is the spirit of these, 
I was going to say, apostolic women. It is de- 
lightful, in visiting their different stations, to wit- 
ness their cheerful piety, and their ardor in their 
work. 

A New England minister, in his circumscribed 
though populous parish, has little idea of the 
actual suffering endured by western missionaries 
in traveling to fill appointments in different parts 
of their fields. The winds are piercing 6n the 
large, cold prairies, to a degree of which those 
who have not encountered them have no concep- 
tion, The snow drifts, too, so that it is impossi- 
ble to keep a track open, and we frequently hear 
of individuals perishing in crossing prairies. 
Every winter, more or less, such calamities occur, 
though few missionaries have actually lost their 
lives. A short time since one left home to preach 
at a distance of 30 miles. When he had accom- 
plished 22, he was to cross an extensive prairie, 
but so bitter was the cold and so obscure the 
track, that he was advised to turn back, and he 
was obliged to return after 44 miles’ travel, with- 
out having attained his end. 

Iam happy to say the Lord is blessing some 
of the churches in this region with seasons of 
special refreshing. At Beloit, in Wisconsin, the 
seat of the college, a powerful work of grace is 
in progress. At Albany, also, and at Moline, in 
Illinois, there is considerable religious interest. 
I have just returned from Lancaster, in Wiscon- 
sin, 25 miles distant, where Rev. S. W. Eaton 
labors, and where I was privileged to assist him 
in a delightful revival, It began, where all gen- 
uine works of the kind do, in the hearts of Chris- 
tians; and with no extra services or machinery 
of measures, it spread through the village, until 
the place of prayer would hardly contain the 
people. A considerable number of hopeful con- 
versions had occurred when I left, and very many 
were awakened. I am happy to say there are 
pleasing indications of the presence of the Spirit 
in my congregation. There have been some con- 
versions, with no extra services, except prayer 
meetings. I hope to see the work deepen and 
spread. 

The winter has been uncommonly severe in 
the West, and the snow is very deep. Let Chris- 
tians, in their comfortable ceiled houses in the 
East, remember the missionary shivering in his 
log cabin or unplastered house. Says one in a 
recent letter: “It is cold, very cold, but we are 
not quite turned to icicles yet.” 

Respectfully, J.C. H. 
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FROM OUR WASHINGTON CORRESPONDENT. 


Inauguration! ! Think it not a strange mat- 
ter, friends, that, hearing this word from every 
lip, we quietly take down Webster's Quarto, to 
find the precise shade of meaning. He says: 
“The act of inducting into office with solemnity ; 
investiture with office by appropriate ceremonies.” 
This then is before us, and this the cause of the 
commotion that is heaving about us. The con- 
vulsions that have agitated our country from the 
North to the South have in a measure subsided, 
and are now confined to a small limit, within one 
ten miles square. It may almost literally be said, 
every heart and hand is enlisted in preparation 
for the Inauguration. For this event party poli- 
tics are Jaid aside, and all fal! in with the sympa- 
thetic movement of getting ready for the Inaugu 
ration, till it fairly seems as if it would bea crisis 
in life. Heretofore, indeed, a change of adminis- 
tration has bereft so many of employment and 
support, that it is half accompanied with a panic 
and the resemblance of the beheading days of Nero 
and the French Revolution. As it regards this 
matter, all seem hoping better things, and that 
faithfulness and merit will find their reward 
Said one yesterday, in view of the past, and of the 
uprooting of many warin friendships by the 
ruthless hand of political favor-— J want to live 
where I can look ata house, and think there lived 
my friend’s father.” Washington is not the place 
for such remembrances; and it is rather an ex- 
ception to the general rule when one alone is left 
to tell that many years ago there /ived my friend. 
In this community, where pre<ent pleasure is 
so peculiarly sought, and where people from all 
parts are gathered just to “ bide their time,” the 
attendants of these exciting occasions fal] in with 
the mercurial temperament that is created in a 
degree from temporary circumstances. Here we 
are—a people without our kindre |, and public 
gatherings have more in them of faiaily meetings 
than elsewhere. So we all look forward to thi« 
great gathering as a harvest of one sert or another. 

But our Dictionary also says, “the act of in- 
ducting into office with solemnity.” Aye, with 
solemnity ; and the mooted question as to the 
propriety of the Inaugural services ‘aking place 
on the 4th, which is our holy Sabbeth, have led 
many to reflect with seriousness on the solemnity 
of the oath imposed on the chief magistrate of 
our country. 

In reflecting on the Present in contre «t with the 
Past, we are almost tempted for insiruction to 
open the pages of ancient and mode'n history, 
to the long line of Tribunes, Kings, Prelates, and 
Emperors. But there is another book of refer- 
ence, affording a precedent for almost every course 
of action, and more truthful to buman nature. 
It is to the Bible we turn; and beginning with 
the patriarch Abraham, down through the kings 
of Israel and Judah, and the princes and govern- 
ors of the realm. As the days of the Inaugura- 
tion draw near, we have no better wish than that 
we may have a ruler whose most wicked enemy 
can find no fault with him, except for the law of 
his God. 

As winter after winter rolls away, Mrs. Madi- 
son still graces the levées of the President. She 
is now over eighty years, handsome and agree- 
able. Last year, alittle earlier in the season, she 
was seated by the side of the venerable John 
Quincy Adams at his last levée. There can be 
now few cotemporaries left here for her. 

Dr. Anderson, from Boston, Secretary of the 
American Board, preached in one of the churches 
a few Sabbaths since. His text was appropriate 





to the Church and the world as they now 
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